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ART THAT WILL LAST A THOUSAND YEARS 

By John Falcon 



ylRT that will last for a thousand years: art 

r\ that will give pleasure to millions of people 

— this is the carefully worked-out conception 

that is in process of being realized at the eastern 

foot of the Rocky Mountains. 

The canvas for this great picture covers three 
and a half square miles. A million years have been 



It is into this landscape of glowing colors that 
artists are to carry waterfalls and fountains which 
will not have their like anywhere else on the earth*s 
surface. In certain ways they will more than rival 
the work of Le Notre and Louis XIV. At Ver- 
sailles, Nature had done little and the vision of 
the artist could not be carried out without vast 






Creatiox Rock Showing Window in Cave of Saturn in Middle of Rock. In the Face of This Rock It Is 

Proposed to Carve a Great Statue of Chief Joseph 



consumed in stretching it within its frame. At 
the western door of Denver, nine and a half miles 
from the city limits and at the foot of the igneous 
rocks which make the mighty heights of the 
Rockies, ten thousand feet of alluvial measures 
have been slowly uplifted. Once resting in hori- 
zontal layers at the bottom of the ocean which over- 
spread these western plains, they are today tilted 
nearly on end. Upon the bottom layer of old red 
sandstone, a thousand feet in thickness, frost and 
heat and water have been at work, century after 
century, chiseling strange and wonderful forms, 
hollowing out grottoes and caves and leaving over- 
hanging precipices and perpendicular walls, rising 
hundreds of feet into the air. Near at hand be- 
tween two peaks, a mountain stream, rushing down 
from the snowclad summits, has cut a passageway 
through a picturesque canyon. 



expenditures. Here, Nature has done everything. 
The expenditure which will convert into power the 
volume of waters which come leaping down through 
the canyon will have provided a head of six hundred 
feet for the purposes of the artist, to transform into 
cascades and fountains. How Le Notre would have 
revelled, had he had this great mountain stream 
and these extraordinary rock formations to touch 
with his genius! 

For a full mile the dozen groups of the Red Rocks 
stretch along the base of the mountains in sight 
from the upper windows of Denver. Words do not 
serve to describe in any sufficient way the infinite 
variety, the interest and charm to be found in the 
forms which Nature has carved from these red 
conglomerates. One can spend a day and then come 
back for successive days of exploration and in each 
visit find new places and new beauties. It is a 
veritable labyrinth of charm and wonderment. With 
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almost unlimited water, under so great a pressure, 
and with the varied form of the rocks in which to 
work, there is no limit to what may be wrought to 
delight the eye. While at Versailles it requires an 
expenditure of eighty thousand francs to operate 
the fountains for but a few hours, here, after the 
first installation of the water pipes the cost will be 
next to nothing, for during the summer months 
the melting snows send down more than double 
the average volume of water. 

But it is at night, after the details of this land- 
scape shall be fully painted in, that the series of 
magnificent cascades and fountains, which will drop 
for more than half a mile down through these rock 
formations, will 
be in their fullest 
glory. The 
strange forms 
and groupings 
furnish opportun- 
ity for water 
effects of the 
most novel and 
picturesque de- 
scription. These 
will be thrown 
into relief at 
night by artistic 
groupings of elec- 
tric lights. Every 
conceivable beau- 
ty of lighting can 
be called into 
effect amidst such 
surroundings. So 
lighted, the water 
falling in veils of 
mist from the 
towering rocks or 
springing up 
within the grot- 
toes or stepping 
down in broad 
cascade s — the 
contrast of bril- 
liant color and 
deep shadow — 
will furnish a 
veritable fairy- 
land. 

Into this fairy 
scheme of color it is proposed to bring audiences 
such as no other place of audition in the world 
can accommodate — fifteen or twenty thousand 
people — to hear the works of the masters; 
not because the surroundings are beautiful, 
but because between the perpendicular sides of 
two great rocks— Creation Rock and the Rock of 
Coies — Nature has hollowed out the most 
wonderful auditorium of which we have any 
knowledge. 

Miss Mary Garden was the first great singer to 
come here to test its powers and she wrote "Never 
in any opera house, the world over, have I found 
more perfect acoustic properties than those under 
Creation Rock in the Natural Auditorium at Mount 
Morrison. I predict that some day twenty thousand 
people will assemble there to listen to the world's 
greatest masterpieces. Never under any roof have 




Platform on Creation Rock Upon Which the Visitor Steps from 
Cave of Saturn 



I sung with greater ease or had greater delight in 
singing.'' 

It is probable that the organ which will be erected 
here will be unique among the world's instruments. 
It was planned with the late Hope-Jones upon the 
occasion of his visit to the Park of the Red Rocks. 
The organ console and the main organ will adjoin 
the stage which it is proposed to erect under the 
overhanging rock that stands at right angles to 
"Creation" and "Coios" and forms the natural . 
sounding-board. But the great diaphones will be 
built in the Cave of Saturn opening from the side 
of Creation Rock two hundred feet above the heads 
of the audience. Other sections of the organ, played 

electrically, are to 
be installed in 
different groups 
of rocks. One for 
'cellos .and violins 
will be established 
on the Rock of 
Kronos five hun- 
dred feet away ; 
others hidden on 
cliffs or in distant 
grottoes but all 
will be played 
from the one con- 
sole. Does this 
seem possible ! 
Only those who 
have heard can re- 
alize the extraor- 
dinary carrying 
power of sound 
amidst these 
rocks, where the 
faintest note of a 
violin reaches the 
most distant part 
of the auditorium. 
This auditorium 
is one of Nature's 
marvels and will 
be a delight to 
music lovers in 
the centuries to 
come. That here 
music takes on a 
new and extraor- 
dinary charm is 
the testimony not only of Mary Garden but of 
Parkes Cadman and a thousand others who have 
been under the spell of these great rocks. 

There are other forms of art which will have a 
place in this setting at the foot of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Just outside the lower rocks is a natural 
amphitheatre, a combination of rock and three sides 
of sloping hill, surrounding a fan-shaped piece of 
level ground, where fifty thousand people could 
witness either a baseball game or a battle spec- 
tacle in which a thousand performers could take 
part. And before the setting shall be complete, 
both the sculptor and the architect have their work 
to do. 

This park was once a favorite resort of the red 
men of the plains, and out of the perpendicular 
height of Creation Rock, it is proposed to carve 
a memento of a famous American Indian who 
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camped in this natural fortress and hunted and 
fought on the plains below. The noble face and 
superb figure of Chief Joseph have been chosen. 
This chieftain conducted his people upon a retreat 
that is one of the most celebrated in history for 
fifteen hundred miles across difficult rivers and 




Mary Garden Singing in Natural Auditorium 
Courtesy of Stewart Mace, staff jyliotografher Denver "Times" 



through unbroken forest while three military forces 
were in pursuit of him. 

This is a fitting selection. The writer met Chief 
Joseph one night at the Madison Square Garden 
with his captor General Miles. In the box with 
General Miles were many handsome men, but Chief 
Joseph was facile princeps. His superb carriage 
and quiet dignity impressed all who saw him. His 
life had been distinguished by wise administration 
for his people — by justice, by courage in confronting 
dangers and by humanity. It is this magnificent 
type that has been chosen to perpetuate the North 
American Indian for all time — carved in heroic 
size, a hundred feet in height, into the face of 
Creation Rock. 

In keeping with the surroundings an extraor- 
dinary building for a unique purpose, namely, to 
provide a summer home for our Presidents, is to 
represent the art of the architect in this landscape. 
The low peak which crowns the heights to the 
south of Bear Creek Canyon offers a site which the 
world's most eminent architect might justly covet 
upon which to leave an example of his skill. Only 
seventy-four hundred feet in height. Mount Falcon 
drops down precipitously for a thousand feet to the 
west as well as to the east and north. Its summit 
has been reached by automobile from Denver, in 
an actual run, within sixty minutes. Yet it com- 
mands views in every direction rivaling those of 
Pike's Peak. This site, so extraordinary, demanded 



architecture that should be in keeping with its 
grandeur and marvelous beauty, and this required 
an architect who would be able to grasp in full 
the possibilities of such a site and depart from 
the commonplace. To the genius of Mr. James B. 
Benedict, a student of the Beaux Arts, and later 

with Carrere & 
Hastings in New 
York, but now in the 
forefront of West- 
ern architects, is to 
be accredited the de- 
sign which is here 
reproduced. It 
would be difficult to 
conceive one better 
suited to the gran- 
deur of the site. 

The great West 
has reason to know 
that an Eastern 
President does not 
comprehend too 
easily its complex 
problems. The Capi- 
tal of the United 
States was located 
on the Potomac when 
there were only thir- 
teen states and there 
was no population to 
mention west of the 
Alleghany Moun- 
tains. The West 
believes that if the 
President of the 
United States could 
spend one or two 
months of his summer vacation on this site, looking 
down over the vast plains and back into the immensi- 
ties of the Rocky Mountains, he would go home with 
a broader vision of national affairs. And the dry, 
invigorating air, fresh from the snow-clads, the cool 
nights and the delightful days which invite to motor 




Mary Garden, After Singing in Natural Auditorium, 

Talking to a Man on Pinnacle of 

Creation Rock 

Courtesy of Steioart Mace, staff' fhotogra'pher, Denver 
"Times" 
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and climb, would send him back to the Potomac 
rebuilt in body as well as refreshed and broadened 
in mind. 

When built and furnished, the President's Sum- 
mer Home on Mount Falcon is to be held in trust 
by the governors of the twenty-two states west of 
the Mississippi River 
and to stand ready for 
the use of the Presi- 
dent whenever he may 
choose to occupy it — 
for a day or a week 
or a month, as may 
serve his convenience. 

People have not yet 
begun to take into 
consideration the 
changes which the fly- 
ing planes and the 
Zeppelins are destined 
to work in our meth- 
ods of living. With 
the horse dragging a 
wheeled vehicle slowly 
along muddy roads, 
mountain tops were 
unused except by 
those to whom their 
inaccessibility made 
them desirable fort- 
resses. But we are 
within a very few 
years of the time 
when the flying ma- 
chine will be entirely 
safe for public use. 
Who will wish to live 
in the cities or the 



valleys when, in twenty minutes' time, he can be 
whisked off to a mountain top with its magnificent 
views and perfect air? 

This dream of art — ^this art work — that shall be 
in existence a thousand years from now has en- 
gaged the attention of a man who is not an artist 




Boulevard from Den\ter Approaching the Bear Creek Canyon 




A Party Exploring the Cave of the Seven Ladders 



himself but who possesses a love of the beautiful, 
one whose previous work has brought him much 
into contact with artists. Upon a visit to Denver 
where he has interests he was taken by his son, 
who had also a fondness for nature and the beauti- 
ful, to visit the formations of the Red Rocks, which 
although within sight of the State Capitol had 
remained almost a terra incognita except to geo- 
logical students, through lack of bridges across 
several ravines. For days the two wandered on foot 
exploring the rocks, climbing up through caves to 
pinnacles giving the most wonderful views of city 
and plain and again clambering up the rugged 
precipices of Mount Morrison. Though only eight 
thousand feet in height, it commands views as 
magnificent as those at Pike's Peak and vastly more 
interesting, because of the intimate character of 
the scenery which lies at its base — the farms, 
valleys and plains and Denver itself. 

Between two peaks, one rising eight thousand 
feet above the sea and the other seventy-four hun- 
dred feet, comes down a rushing mountain stream 
whose waters are as clear as crystal. Both are 
perfect peaks, with abrupt descents to the west as 
well as to the east — a very unusual occurrence along 
the eastern front of the Rocky Mountains, where 
views from the lower summits of the front hills 
are usually cut off by the higher slopes rising up 
to the west, until finally they culminate in the 
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snow-clad summits, more than thirteen thousand 
feet above the ocean's level. It is a marvelous 
region of parks, peaks and canyons, gathered within 
an area of half a dozen square miles on either side 
of Bear Creek. Realizing how important it was 
that such a scenic region should not be left to 
the chance of adverse owners, whose ideas might 




Crown Rock 
Its eastern side furnishes seats for natural amphitheatre, 
where 40,000 people might witness a baseball game or a 
military spectacle 

differ as to its art values, steps were taken to gather 
it into a single holding. 

The plans for its development were not worked 
out in a day. They required many trips out from 
New York and a hundred delightful days of explora- 
tion spent on foot and on horseback — to-day climb- 
ing slowly up the front crags of Mount Morrison, 
to-morrow ascending from the rear by way of Bear 
Creek. Days were spent in hunting locations for 
roads and in surveys for a railway to the summit 
of the higher peak. This was not work. It was 
the most interesting and delightful play, and the 
ma,n whose health had been somewhat impaired 
by the exactions which New York imposes upon 
its workers grew strong and vigorous, and his 
friends said ten years younger. At last, when he 
had his plans fairly in hand, he laid them before 
the Exchanges of Denver — plans which combined 
with the wonders Nature had performed at the 
very doors of the city would give Denver the most 
wonderful park near any great city on the globe. 
Enthusiastic meetings of the Exchanges promised a 
system of boulevards and electric rapid-transit at 
an early date. 

The problems in the development of this Mount 
Morrison region are many beside those of the archi- 
tect, the sculptor and the musician. The engineer 
has not only to bring the waters of Bear Creek 
around the mountain side for three miles and drop 
them in penstocks at the entrance of the canyon for 
power, but he will have the intricate piping through 
the rocks required for fountains and cascades. 
First of all there were miles of roadways and paths 
to be built through the park, up Mount Falcon and 
along the wonderful skyline between Mount Falcon 



and Eden Park. The reaching of the pinnacle on 
Creation Rock by easy stairways involved no small 
difficulties. An entrance was found on the north 
side, from which it was possible by clambering 
through or under outlying rocks to reach the Cave 
of Saturn. Thence, by an unsuspected passageway, 
the visitor reaches a wooden stairway suspended 
in the air between the solid walls of the cave. 
Climbing this, he suddenly emerges upon the outer 
face of the rock, with magnificent views of the 
natural auditorium at his feet, the park, the lakes 
beyond the Mount Morrison Hotel, the plains and 
Denver. Thence one hundred and twenty steps of 
costly cutting out of the solid rock lead to the 
platform which crowns the pinnacle. So the loca- 
tion of roads and paths was not so much a matter 
of survey as patient search for the most available 
opportunities to carry them around difficult places. 
The first profile of the survey for a railway to 
the summit of Mount Morrison which was sent on 
to New York showed one trestle seventy-five feet 
high and five hundred feet long. A personal visit 
succeeded, by throwing the road to the south, in 
giving a roadbed where every foot of the ascent 
to the top is of solid masonry. This required in 
places cutting through almost perpendicular granite 
ledges. Nearly a year was necessary for hoisting 
the heavy machinery needed at the summit. Of 
this road, when completed, the Denver Times said: 
"The new road just opened has given to Colorado 
one of the wonders of the modern world. Ten 
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Railway to Summit of Mount Morrison Reaching 
"A Veritable Top of the World," from Which One Can 
Enjoy Views Rivalling in Magnificence Those Seen 
from the Top of Pike's Peak 
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miles from Denver lies a wealth of scenery, with the stupendous sandstone formations gleam red 

the most commanding point of observation, a veri- below, must have constructed that wonderful bit 

table top of the world As you ascend, the feel- of almost magic railroad/' 

ing comes to you that the Titans whose caves in John Falcon 
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Proposed Summer Hoivie for the Presidents of the Uxited States to Be Held ix Trust 
BY THE Governors of the 22 States West of the Mississippi for the Use of the President 
AViiENEVER It May Be Convenient for Hi.m to Spend a Week or a Month in the West. 
Designed by James B. Benedict 



